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On a Monday morning early in July 1889 a young minister from 
a large church in Utica, New York, started his vacation by join- 
ing the Harvard Summer School of Geology at Rochester, New 
York. Thus began the professional training of Albert Perry 
Brigham and for the writer an association and a friendship that 
have deepened in significance and understanding with the years. 
For Brigham the early portion of the School covered familiar 
ground inasmuch as his first interest in geology had been aroused 
in his youth about his old home at Perry in the Genesee Valley. 
We tramped the length of the Valley studying the stratigraphic 
succession and the glacial features, under the leadership of Na- 
thaniel Southgate Shaler of Harvard and Henry Shaler Williams 
of Cornell. For several members of the group this was their 
first opportunity to study stratified rocks. For Brigham it was 
an advanced course, and he, with his greater training and experi- 
ence, grasped quickly the real significance of features that were 
to others but illustrative facts. Brigham had already published 
in 1888 his first scientific paper entitled The Geology of Oneida 
County—the county containing the city of Utica, in which he was 
then living. 

From the study of tilted stratified rocks in the Genesee Valley 
the School moved to Catskill and under the leadership of William 
Morris Davis studied the simple folds of the Little Helderbergs. 
Brigham left the School after a week in the lower Connecticut 
Valley where we were skillfully led to work out the faulted struc- 
tures of the Triassic series which Professor Davis had made his 
own and later described in one of his most significant geological 
papers, The Triassic Formation of Connecticut, (1898). 
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This summer school was a milestone in Brigham’s life, for it 
whetted his interest in geology and caused him to decide on a new 
life work. He resigned his pastorate in Utica in 1891 and in 
1891-2 was a graduate student at Harvard, receiving his Master’s 
degree in 1892. Here in a group including, with others, Tarr, 
Westgate, Marbut, A. H. Brooks, Ward, and Dodge, he contin- 
ued his training under those master teachers, Shaler and Davis. 

Shaler—geologist, humanist, idealist—led his pupils to see, be- 
yond and through the facts of geology or palaeontology, the larg- 
er problems and relationships of the earth and man. A geologist 
by training and yet a geographer in instinct—as best illustrated 
perhaps in his Nature and Man in America—Shaler opened youth- 
ful eyes to see beauties in the common features of the landscape 
so familiar as to be often overlooked, and sent his pupils forth 
with a vision and an interest in people and in science that formed 
a perpetual stimulus and inspiration. In Shaler’s course in palae- 
ontology (Geology 14) Brigham caught and absorbed Shaler’s 
philosophy which clarified and perhaps accentuated his own. At 
least it seems to the writer that in all his popular and some of his 
semi-technical writings, Brigham has reflected that philosophy, 
moulded by his own powers of insight and expression. Davis— 
equally an idealist, trained to accuracy of observation, skilled in 
exposition, keen in insight, a rigid critic of his own thinking, with 
a marvelously developed scientific imagination—through his lec- 
tures and in his discussion groups, shared with his students the joy 
of real thinking. 

These two colleagues, each complementary to the other, with 
Robert T. Jackson, the palaeontologist, were the teachers under 
whom Brigham had the privilege of working and of being tested 
during his period of study at Harvard. 

The conditions at Harvard in the early Nineties could not have 
been more stimulating for those interested in the new science of 
land physiography. Davis was perfecting his theory of the classi- 
fication of land forms, and Shaler was combatting the new science, 
even after he was convinced of its value, as his contribution to 
putting physiography on a sound and scientific basis. Of the group 
of graduate students in these years several went forth to teach 
and promote physiography, carrying into their work the methods 
of thought, the point of view, and the ideals they had gained at 
Harvard. Tarr was most active and contributed quickly two text 
books that for years exerted a large influence in secondary educa- 
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tion. His wide field experience gave him an opportunity to make 
significant contributions to the science, and his untimely death re- 
moved in the prime of life not merely an eminent physiographer 
and geographer but a personality that was beloved by all, and 
particularly by those who had worked with him in the intimacy of 
classroom and study. Marbut and Westgate later established new 
centers for the development of physiography in the middle west. 
Brigham, upon leaving Harvard, returned at once to his Alma 
Mater, Colgate University, where for more than three decades, 
until his retirement in 1925, he taught youth, not merely geology 
and physiography, but how to live. A teacher by nature and by 
training and with an instinctive interest in people, he has never 
lost sight of the development of the individual while primarily en- 
gaged in the development of his chosen subjects. 

It is natural therefore that Brigham’s reputation as a teacher 
soon spread abroad and his services were in demand in other insti- 
tutions. For fourteen summers he taught summer classes at dif- 
ferent institutions. Harvard, Cornell, the University of Wiscon- 
sin, Oxford, and the University of London have all welcomed him 
to their summer sessions, Harvard and Cornell each for four years. 
His last series of summer lectures was at the University of Lon- 
don and forms the basis of his recent volume The United States 
of America. 

Between 1892 and 1904, the year of organizing The Associa- 
tion of American Geographers, Brigham was not only becoming 
widely known as a geographer but his reputation as a scientific in- 
vestigator was being enhanced among his colleagues. He was a 
regular attendant at the winter meetings of the Geological Society 
of America, which brought together annually many of those inter- 
ested in physiography and with nebulous tendencies toward geog- 
raphy. 

When, therefore, under the leadership of Professor Davis, the 
Association of American Geographers was organized, it was not 
only natural but almost inevitable that Brigham should be chosen 
as the first Secretary-Treasurer of the small but enthusiastic group 
that formed the new association. For nine years Brigham was the 
largest factor in the development of the Association. His enthu- 
siasm, his inventiveness, his ability to handle details all contributed 
to his success in bringing strength to a loosely organized group 
of co-workers. For three years Brigham acted as Treasurer as 
well as Secretary. The minutes of the meetings of the Associa- 
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tion and of the Council were written in longhand and form val- 
uable historical reference material for the future student of the 
development of geography in America. These early minutes for 
many years have been in the safe of the American Geographical 
Society in New York City. 

Brigham not only organized programs for the annual meetings 
of the Association but he contributed a worthwhile series of pa- 
pers during the period of his secretaryship. The titles of these 
early contributions indicate the variety of his interests and his 
early attention to the human phases of geography. These titles 
were as follows: 

1904—The Development of the Great Roads Across the Appa- 

lachians 

1906—Geography for College Entrance 

1908—Three Gatherings of Geographic Interest 

—The Capacity of the United States for Population 
1909—An Attempt at a General Classification of Geography 
—The Organic Side of Geography; Its Nature and Limits 

His paper in 1906 on Geography for College Entrance was ina 
way a report of progress, for ten years previously he had published 
a paper on Physical Geography in Secondary Schools. His experi- 
ence as Chief Examiner in Geography for the College Entrance 
Examination Board—a position he held from 1902 to 1913— 
had also given him special knowledge of the opportunities in col- 
lege entrance geography. During the years from 1911 to 1913 
and again from 1917 to 1919 he was also examiner for geography 
for the New York Education Department. Others of these early 
papers led to books or to papers given before wider audiences, as 
a reference to his bibliography will clearly indicate. 

Perhaps the most immediately significant of these first contri- 
butions before the Association of American Geographers was his 
round table discussion of The Organic Side of Geography at the 
Boston meeting in 1909. For years the interest in human geog- 
raphy had been increasing among the members of the Association 
but the field had largely been approached from the physiographic 
side. Influence, response, adjustment were common terms in 
everyday use, each implying certain basal physical factors to which 
they were related. At the first Chicago meeting of the Associa- 
tion in 1907 at a joint session with members of the American 
Historical Association and of the American Anthropological As- 
sociation, the discussion waxed warm as to whether the physical 
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environment was a control or an influence or merely, as some 
protested, like gravity, a factor that was always present and which 
must be given at least casual attention in any study of the history 
of man. The common terms of the day were freely and easily 
used but often without definiteness of connotation, and the leaders 
were at odds. Geographers with the enthusiasm of youth were 
claiming perhaps too much and the more conservative workers in 
older fields were naturally on the defensive. Brigham contributed 
forcefully to clarifying the situation in two ways,—by his round- 
table discussion at the Boston meeting and in 1914 by his presiden- 
tial address on the Problems of Geographic Influence. 

In this address he gives many warnings, pricks many irridescent 
bubbles, and sounds a call for action that has since proved pro- 
phetic. Early in this paper he says wisely and, truthfully 
“Whether we speak of influence, or response, or adjustment, mat- 
ters little. Terminology will grow unbidden if we are exact in 
our thinking. Here lies the weight of our theme. We all have a 
duty to perform in view of the ill-founded and doubtful conclu- 
sions too often set forth, and in view of the vast extent of the 
unknown in this field. The factors of influence are not carefully 
isolated. What these forces really do and how they do it are not 
shown.”” After an analysis and a critical interpretation of en- 
deavors in various fields of thought to interpret the interactions 
of life and its environment, Brigham claims that “the inclusive 
bond of world environment belongs to the geographer” but at the 
same time urges safety through careful investigation and sanity 
in making generalizations. ‘We are to interpret cautiously sim- 
ilar human phenomena in different parts of the world. . . . The 
same things appear in many places, either through the unity of the 
human spirit or the likeness of environments, or from both causes.” 

With this caution Brigham outlines in this address some of the 
contrasted types of investigation which await the geographer’s 
attention, in some of which he has since led the way with an un- 
erring touch, and concludes with the following guiding thoughts, 
which were pertinent then as they are now: “Our goal is broad 
generalization. But the formulation of general laws is difficult 
and the results insecure until we have a body of concrete and de- 
tailed observations . . . Detailed investigations of single prob- 
lems, in small and seemingly unimportant fields, must for a long 
time prepare the way for the formulation of richer and more fun- 
damental conclusions and general principles than we have yet been 
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able to achieve. We should not wait for someone to state or demon- 
strate these laws. This is yet, even for a genius, impossible. We 
must contribute in a partial, microscopic, sometimes unconscious 
way to the emergence of such laws. . . . Such then is the mode of 
advance of our science,—the old story of interest, hypothesis, test, 
correction, publication, criticism, revision; progress by error, by 
half truth, by zigzag, spiral, and apparent retrograde; by aero- 
flight, by patient tunneling; some at the salients of progress, and 
some in the ranks of humble endeavor, the goal in front of all.” 

Brigham’s presidential address, the valedictory of his years 
of service as an officer of the Association, was but a spring board 
into a wider field of service to the cause of geography. But the 
Association was unwilling to lose his valuable assistance and from 
1916 to 1919 he was again in the Council and taking an active 
part in the Association meetings, with the following contributions 
to the programs: 

1918—Principles in the Determination of Boundaries 

1919—Memoir of Frederick V. Emerson 

—Cape Cod and the Old Colony 

Again in 1923, the twentieth anniversary meeting, he contribu- 
ted a paper, this time on the History of the Association—and no 
one knows it as he does. One can say of Brigham and his part 
in the growth of the Association in strength and influence what 
he said of Professor Davis at the quarter century meeting in 1928, 
“All of which I say and part of which I was.” 

At this birthday celebration Brigham presented 4n Appreciation 
of William Morris Davis, founder and twice President of the As- 
sociation, whose absence perhaps lent freedom to the tongue of 
praise but was deeply regretted by all present. Such an apprecia- 
tion from Brigham was more than appropriate not merely because 
of his early association with our honored leader but because in 
1909 he had by request prepared the biographical sketch of Pro- 
fessor Davis for the Geographen-Kalender. Brigham met this 
request with pleasure and found joy in the preparation, even in 
spite of the difficulty of writing adequately of the living—a diff- 
culty which the writer of this sketch feels very keenly. 

This is in brief the story of Brigham’s services to geography 
through our Association, the one to which he is attached by the 
closest ties. But he gave of himself wherever he could render 
service to the cause of geography. For years he took an active 
part in the meetings of the New York State Science Teachers’ As- 
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sociation, serving as President in 1905. He has also been Presi- 
dent of the National Council of Geography Teachers, an organ- 
ization of geography teachers that has grown out of the Association 
of American Geographers much as that association brought 
together members of the Geological Society of America interested 
in physiography. 

In each of his many lines of activity he has been a vigorous and 
effective worker, as others will indicate in later articles in this 
number of the Annals dedicated to Brigham and his work. It is 
easy to write of his work although it is not necessary to do so, at 
least to his friends, for his work speaks for itself. It is not so 
easy to write of Brigham the scientist and man, for any expressions 
that would seem wholly inadequate to his friends might seem ful- 
some to those who know him only indirectly. 

It is safe to say that Brigham’s name is probably more widely 
known to the people of the country than that of any other living 
geographer. His text books for elementary school pupils and 
for adolescents have carried his name and influence for a better 
understanding of geography into thousands of homes, and this 
has continued through several school generations. His college 
texts have extended that influence widely. His books for laymen 
dealing with topics or sections of pertinent interest have made 
him well known as a popular writer in the best sense. 

He has addressed large gatherings of teachers and lay audiences 
in all parts of the country and even abroad. By word and pen 
he has consistently promoted geography with a skill that few can 
equal. A clear thinker, firm in his convictions, fearless of criti- 
cism, with a knowledge of men-and of world affairs, gained by 
direct contacts, by travel, and not merely through study, Brigham 
has a unique combination of attributes and skills that in part 
explains his success in his life-long devotion to geography and 
related sciences. 

His significant leadership, long recognized and appreciated by 
his professional colleagues, has received recognition in honors, 
only a few of which have been of a public character. His Alma 
Mater, in recognition of his many years of service and of his 
attainments, conferred the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws 
upon him on his retirement from active teaching. 

He had at that time already been honored with the degree of 
Doctor of Science from Syracuse University in 1918 and that of 
Doctor of Literature from Franklin College in 1921. These three 
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degrees, so different in their connotation, are symbolic of Brigham’s 
many-sidedness and of his success in varied and yet related fields. 
And yet they do not wholly represent Brigham, for they do not 
even suggest, as indeed no degrees or attempts at description can, 
the personality of the man. Brigham, as his friends and especially 
his geographer friends know him, cannot be summarized or de- 
scribed. 

This brief outline of Brigham’s work in a general way is not 
intended as an attempt at depicting Brigham, neither is it an appre- 
ciation of him except by suggestion. It is just some impressions 
of an old friend, who was won by his personality at first acquain- 
tance and who has had the privilege of knowing him more than 
intimately during these formative decades in American geography. 
This sketch is but a bit of background for the more special papers 
that follow, all of which are written by friends who would that 
they together could really present to others the Brigham they know. 
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PHILIP S. SMITH 


From time immemorial people have honored their great and 
beloved men by posts of honor and gifts during their lifetime or 
have erected more or less enduring monuments to keep alive for 
posterity the fame of their deeds. Too often, however, recogni- 
tion of the outstanding qualities of those with whom we are in inti- 
mate contact, although sensed, is not expressed. Too often amid 
the hurry and bustle of modern life we have left ansaid the admi- 
ration we feel for some of our colleagues, and thus not only cheated 
ourselves of the chance of acknowledging our debt to them, but 
also failed to give them the cheering stimulus that comes from an 
encouraging word from an associate, however humble. It is there- 
fore particularly fitting that on this anniversary occasion various 
friends who have known his good works should publicly express 
their cordial regard for and appreciation of the scientific accom- 
plishments of their esteemed friend and associate, Professor Albert 
Perry Brigham. 

The writer has tried to limit his comments mainly to the field 
of geology. It is impossible, however, to hold closely to this 
theme, for one of the outstanding features of Professor Brigham’s 
scientific work has been the catholicity of his interest in nature as 
a whole and not in any one little compartment or branch alone, 
such as physical geology, physical geography, or anthropogeog- 
raphy. Furthermore, this is not the place, nor is the writer compe- 
tent to attempt a definition which would be generally acceptable, 
of the various closely related earth sciences. It may not be amiss, 
however, to state that in the writer’s opinion Geology is the com- 
prehensive term to embrace all these related sciences of the earth, 
so that if Brigham’s contributions to physiography and human ge- 
ography were not to be discussed by others, I should feel justified 
in claiming his contributions in those branches as belonging truly 
in the field of geology. That Brigham himself concurs in this 
general view may be abundantly proved from his published writ- 
ings. Perhaps the clearest exposition of his belief is set forth in 
his series of definitions that appear in the early pages of his Text- 
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book of Geology which was published in 1901. In this book, under 
the heading “Geology and related sciences,’ Brigham writes: “Our 
science [geology] deals with the earth in its coming to be; geog- 
raphy takes up the earth as it is, particularly in its relation to man; 
but no boundary can be drawn between the two subjects.” Later 
in the same volume he defines Physiography as follows: “It is 
the study of land forms including the topography of the ocean 
basins, in the light of their origin or from the point of view of 
geology.” 

This attitude may well be understood to have been the out- 
growth of Brigham’s early training in geology and especially in 
the contacts he had established in Harvard while serving as a stu- 
dent and assistant under the inspiring humanistic teachings of 
Shaler and the keenly analytical dissection of Davis, who was 
vitalizing the more or less moribund subject formerly called physi- 
cal geography. The keynote of what may be called the Davis or 
Harvard school of Physiography lay in its recognition of the prime 
necessity of fundamental geologic knowledge so that its slogan of 
“structure, process, and stage’’ in physiographic study was more 
than a mnemonic device and was a real call for sound geologic 
training. As one looks back through the past 40 years, one is 
keenly aware of how inevitably the successful contributors to phys- 
iography have been first soundly trained geologists. 

Even antedating Brigham’s training as a geologist, however, 
came his love and appreciation of nature. When did this start? 
What were the steps by which it was aroused? These were so in- 
born that recently when asked when and how he became interested 
in these studies, Brigham wrote, “I do not remember just when 
or just how these geographic interests took possession. I suppose 
they were in possession.”’ Born in Perry, New York, the young- 
ster evidently grew up in close contact with the outdoors in a region 
where fossils could be found in almost every ledge and were of in- 
terest as “vestiges of creation,” even if their deeper significance 
or syntaxes were not then appreciated. It was this familiarity with 
the works of nature as a boy that probably profoundly moulded 
his whole outlook on life. Later we learn that as a student in Col- 
gate he fell under the inspiration of a retired clergyman who de- 
livered at the college a series of lectures, lasting some ten weeks, 
on geology. The influence of this teacher must have been very 
great, for after a lapse of more than fifty years Brigham in writing 
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of him characterized him as “‘a naturalist of no mean attainments, 
a rare spirit in imagination and the love of nature.”’ 

Other than this Brigham seems to have received little formal 
education in geology in college, and following his father’s desire 
he studied and prepared for the ministry and was ordained in the 
Baptist Church, serving for nine years as a clergyman of that de- 
nomination, mostly in churches in the vicinity of Utica. During 
these years the love of nature still was a ruling impulse, and I sup- 
pose those years slipped by with jaunts afield and excursions 
through the nearby regions, while he led a life such as many of us 
picture as the lot of an English country rector at the time when 
the cultivated clergyman was more or less the local naturalist and 
the curator of the neighborhood lore. Certainly not all of this 
time was devoted to purely ecclesiastical duties, for in 1888 while 
serving as pastor of the church in Utica he published what appears 
to have been his first geologic paper. This article was on The 
Geology of Oneida County, and in the introduction the author 
stated: “It is not expected in this paper to add anything to what is 
already known of the geology of Oneida County. The attempt 
will be rather to bring together in compact form the chief facts.”’ 
This modest statement appears to understate the real merits of 
the article, for the paper gives every evidence of being replete 
with a large amount of local detail, much of which had evidently 
been collected at first hand by the author. The article was a well- 
rounded presentation, a little less than half being devoted to the 
local stratigraphy and nearly a third to the general physiography 
of the region, and about an equal amount to its economic geology. 
In fact, the paper seems to have been an admirable general expo- 
sition coupled with a wealth of specific information that must have 
made it of great informative value to his audience, while holding 
the attention by the pleasing diction in which it was phrased. Of 
passing significance in the light of later accomplishments is Brig- 
ham’s remark in this article, as follows: ‘Of special interest in this 
connection [regarding fossils in Turners Falls region] are the 
labors of Mr. C. D. Walcott. . . .” 

By 1891 the grip of geology had so encompassed Brigham that 
he gave up his pastorate, and in 1892 entered into the teaching of 
geology at Colgate as a professor, a work that from that time on 
has been his main task in life. One can not help but feel that the 
deep human experiences undergone by Brigham during his minis- 
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terial duties may have in part shaped his appreciation of the human 
factor in nature, a factor that was of prime significance in all his 
subsequent writings and teachings. It is his deep sympathy and 
understanding of the human aspects of many of his scientific inqui- 
ries that distinguished his geologic, geographic, or anthropogeo- 
graphic work and that strengthened and endeared him as a teacher. 

I will pass over most of the teaching phase of Brigham’s work 
in geology, as that more properly should be considered by others 
in relation to his contributions to education. The contact that he 
obtained with students, however, was doubtless of material mutual 
benefit—the students gained a broad humanistic outlook on the 
natural phenomena that surrounded them, and Brigham learned 
to see and appreciate the problems that vex the uninitiated in geol- 
ogy and set himself to clarify and illuminate those points. Evi- 
dently it was the need of suitably translating the facts of nature 
to young students that led him to prepare his textbook on geology 
which was published in 1901. No special novelty of presentation 
or arrangement of the subject matter was attempted. Its general 
scope and justification may perhaps be set forth by quoting Brig- 
ham’s own intentions and beliefs as stated in the preface, as fol- 
lows, “In preparing this volume for the secondary schools the au- 
thor has sought to make an elementary treatise and has avoided 
technical discussions and terms so far as seemed consistent with 
purposes of definite instruction. . . . But it has not been thought 
necessary to write down to students of high-school age and train- 
ing. The great unsolved problems of the science of geology have 
been frankly stated and interested students will, it is hoped, find 
glimpses of the vast regions that lie beyond the field of a brief 
exposition. . . . The order of treatment has been deliberately 
chosen and will not be found to differ in essentials from that em- 
ployed in several earlier textbooks. . . . In the author’s experience 
it has been found best to use at the outset the familiar interest thus 
aroused, thus leading to more remote themes.” 

The clarity of expression, the simplicity of treatment, and the 
wealth of effective illustration have given this book a well deserved 
high standing among elementary textbooks of geology. It pre- 
sents a logical sequential story, well balanced and replete with 
human interest. As illustrative of the breadth of vision and the 
fascinating presentation of geologic concepts may be cited the 
closing paragraphs of this textbook: ‘Progressive unfolding has 
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been the law throughout. We begin our study of historical geology 
with the affirmation of two great lines of evolution, geographical 
and organic. The continents began with straggling and isolated 
lands and grew and consolidated by successive deposit and uplift 
Depressions have intervened, but the goal has not been obscured. 
Progress has usually been quiet, but not infrequently energy has 
gathered until vast almost catastrophic changes follow in quick 
succession. Amid every diversity of slow and swift uplift and 
downwear, all forces have wrought together to make lands of 
moderate average altitude, great areas with genial climate, rocks 
covered with soil, and soil supporting abundant life.” 

‘Equally wonderful in its majestic ongoing has been the progress 
of life. From the earliest fossil-bearing rock to the last sands 
laid on the beach the tendency of life, has on the whole, been up- 
ward. Lowly forms have given way to higher, and clumsy general- 
ized types like the early fishes, reptiles, and birds, have yielded 
the stage to nobler and more special groups.” 

Perhaps the statement that Brigham’s Textbook of Geology 
showed no marked novelty of presentation should be somewhat 
modified, for the teacher’s guide which accompanied it did contain 
a feature that makes it unique among books of that type. This 
was the inclusion of outlines for geologic excursions in the vicinity 
of some eighteen of the larger American cities. Realization of 
the necessity of tying the dicta or statements of the text to actual 
observation of natural phenomena that is evinced by the inclusion 
of these outlines indicates how strongly Brigham emphasized this 
fundamental geologic principle of studying nature at first hand. 

Following shortly after the publication of his textbook of Geol- 
ogy, Brigham, in collaboration with G. K. Gilbert, prepared and 
published his Jntroduction to Physical Geography. It is impossible 
at this time to attempt to separate the contributions of each author 
to this work, nor would such separation lead to any worthwhile 
end. The strength of the two authors made the book what it is, 
and doubtless each gained personally in the association and ex- 
change of ideas—Gilbert, one of the outstanding field geologists 
that this country has produced, and Brigham, skilled in conveying 
information regarding geology and the natural sciences without 
writing down the subject taught or underrating the comprehension 
of the readers. The result has been the production of a handy 
volume that has been quite widely adopted in secondary schools 
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and is also used for elementary college instruction. Again, as aptly 
illustrating the tone of the whole book, its luring vistas of thought 
and philosophy, let me quote the concluding phrases in the chap- 
ter, “The Earth and Man,” that may be considered as forming 
the climax of this textbook: 

“In different parts of the world the several races of men have 
in ages past developed. The white man, the yellow, red, and black 
man, are what they are largely through the influence of their sur- 
roundings, gaining their appearance and habits through genera- 
tions. As mankind in past times has thus split into branches, using 
many languages, so now modern commerce and knowledge tend to 
bind the world together. In ancient and in modern days, from mo- 
tives of war, religion, science, and trade, man has sought a knowl- 
edge of the world and helped to build up the science we now study 
—geography. As the earth has had its influence on man, so man 
has stamped the earth everywhere with his presence. He has 
fast driven out the wild animals or trained them to his use. He 
has swept the native plants from the fields and filled them with 
improved fruits and grains. He has sailed upon the waters and 
made a network of roads upon the land. He is constantly learn- 
ing new uses for mineral substances and pouring out water on the 
deserts to make them fruitful. He predicts storms and floods. He 
uses the forces of nature to turn the wheels of factories, to bring 
what he wishes from all lands, and to flash his thought around 
the world. Dependent on the earth, he subdues the earth to his 
use.” 

For simplicity of statement, smoothness and lyric quality of 
phrasing, and for the vividness of its imagery the foregoing has 
many of the qualities that savor of favorite passages in the Scrip- 
tures. In fact, some of us might even suspect that it were part of 
the Psalms or one of the Songs of Solomon. Certainly we must 
attribute some of the grace of expression and style to the author’s 
long and intimate familiarity with the foremost book of English 
literature. With all the poetic quality of expression, there is in 
this, as well as in the other writings of Brigham, a scientific preci- 
sion that rings true throughout, and the reader is never left with 
a feeling that, in order to create an impression or atmosphere, the 
author has stepped outside of his role of chronicler of facts, well 
aware that the marvels of nature that he is setting forth far tran- 
scend those that might be conjured up by the imagination of a 
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romancer or the recounter of fairy tales. He has made perhaps 
his deepest impress on the science of geology, not through his new 
discoveries of abstruse principles or factors, but rather through 
his instilling an appreciation of the great truths of nature by in- 
terpreting them in easily understood terms and thus bringing them 
within the comprehension of the ordinary person. In summing up 
the advantages to be gained by a study of geology Brigham writes, 
“Particularly should the student of geology come the better to 
know the world in which he lives; to love its natural scenery be- 
cause he understands it; to see meaning in its rocks and fossils and 
in the materials furnished by the earth’s crust to the common arts 
of man.” He then closes this ecomium on his loved subject with 
this quotation, which may well be taken as expressing the funda- 
mentals of his philosophy and the stimulus of his endeavors: 
‘Whatever frees one from the control of the senses or tends to 
make the past, the distant, or the future predominate over the 
present advances us in the dignity of thinking beings.” 

It is not necessary for me to pass further in review the geologic 
writings of our friend. We might pick out many additional exam- 
ples of uplifting thoughts and exquisitely turned sentences, but 
they would only serve to corroborate the general statements al- 
ready made regarding his writings. At best, they could not con- 
jure up the picture that we who have known him hold closest in our 
hearts—the man himself. Nor can words of mine portray ade- 
quately his charming personality. A cultured gentleman, with all 
that that much abused term implies—quiet, considerate, and cour- 
teous, a good listener, but withal martialing the evidence presented 
so as to produce a balanced judgment, whimsical himself, and ap- 
preciative of the humor of others—these are some of the attributes 
that flash into our minds as his name is mentioned. A sane and 
helpful counselor, as he sits in the circle of his associates, the 
smoke of his pipe wreathing upward as he sagely listens to or mod- 
estly takes part in the discussions. These are some of the per- 
sonal remembrances that linger in the memory and explain why 
Brigham has endeared himself to those his life has touched. These 
are the things that have added weight and influence to his teach- 
ings; these are the things that make us welcome this occasion to ex- 
press our regard to the man and the scientist. These are the 
things that make us glad that it is not of Brigham of the past 
about whom we write, but rather Brigham of the present who is 
each day continuing to lay new stones in the temple of knowledge 
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and to instil new appreciation in the hearts of his co-workers. He 
stands among us a man who has gone far in his chosen pursuits, 
gaining and imparting knowledge, and yet always maintaining his 
human qualities and his sympathetic understanding of his fellow 
man. In the wise words of Solomon which have come down to us 
through the Proverbs: ‘Happy is the man that findeth wisdom 
and the man that getteth understanding. . . . For wisdom is better 
than riches, and all things that may be desired are not to be com- 
pared to it.”’ 
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Physiographer 
KIRK BRYAN 


The study of land forms which is, in the United States, ordi- 
narily called physiography (preferably geomorphology), and the 
closely allied field of glacial geology, have been the chief geological 
interests of the versatile scientist, Albert Perry Brigham. A na- 
tive and a life-long resident of New York State, it is natural that 
the striking land forms of this state and particularly the features 
due to ice invasion, together with the complex sequence of events 
during the advance and retreat of the ice, should have engaged 
his attention. 

From the beginning of his association with Shaler and Davis at 
Harvard he began to publish on glacial and geomorphological 
subjects. Rivers and the Evolution of Geographic Forms, pub- 
lished in 1892, was an illustrated lecture on the principles of river 
work which had been set forth so clearly by Davis in 1889 in his 
now classic essay on the Rivers and Valleys of Pennsylvania. 
The photographic illustrations were beautiful and the examples 
cited showed a wide knowledge of the literature. In 1893 the 
Finger Lakes of New York furnished the subject of a paper orig- 
inally presented as a lecture. Here the style of the skilled expo- 
nent is well displayed: the general description of the lakes, the 
comparison with well-known lakes, the detailed description, the 
questions raised by the detailed facts, the search for explanation, 
and finally the confrontation of explanation and fact. By these 
methods Brigham proves the original character of the lake basins 
as valleys in a northward flowing system, the deepening of the 
troughs by glacial scour, and the partial obstruction of the basins 
by glacial debris. Familiar as these conclusions now seem, they 
were then new, yet the method by which they are set forth is as 
perfect as if the author were dealing with old material. 


Again in 1895 a geomorphic problem is considered in a pub- 
lished lecture on The Composite Origin of Topographic Forms. 
Here the broadly philosophic ground is taken that nearly all land 
forms result from the codperation of two or more forces. The 
complexities of this conception are a challenge to investigation and 
lead to greater interest on the part of students. 
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In 1897 and 1898 preliminary papers on the glacial features 
of the Mohawk Valley appeared. They mark a stage in the prog- 
ress of glacial studies which have continued through the years. 
However concerned with the writing of textbooks, with human 
geography or other interests he might be, Brigham has returned 
again and again to this problem. The main results were published 
by the New York Geological Survey in 1929 as Glacial Geology 
and Geographic Conditions of the Lower Mohawk Valley, etc. 
The report covers an area of 900 square miles which extends from 
east to west along the Mohawk River for 26 miles. The northern 
portion of the Appalachian Plateaus, the Catskills, border on the 
Adirondacks. The transition zone is occupied by the broad, gla- 
cially modified Mohawk Valley. Only the drift of Wisconsin 
time is found within the area. After the maximum advance of the 
ice, when the Adirondacks were wholly covered, the ice parted 
and two great ice lobes occupied this area—the Sacandaga and the 
Mohawk lobes. The Mohawk lobe moved westward in the Mohawk 
Valley whereas the Sacandaga lobe moved south and west from 
the northern mountains. This westward movement was first de- 
tected by Brigham in 1898 and is now confirmed by detailed map- 
ping. On the withdrawal of the ice, complicated changes occurred. 
Brigham brings support to the theory of ice stagnation, re-enunci- 
ated by Cook in 1924, but holds that only the inner valley of the 
Mohawk held the ice, over which the waters of the western lakes 
poured into the Hudson Valley at elevations of about 480 feet 
above the tide. With the formation of the Iroquois lakes, the 
Mohawk became the site of a large but not excessive river which 
discharged at elevations between 280 and 300 feet. 

The skill in presentation, the continued interest in a subject once 
undertaken, are admirably illustrated by this latest monograph, 
and it is to be hoped that the science will be still further advanced 
by the publication of other studies of this general region which 
Professor Brigham has made and is yet to make. 
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Human Geographer 
R. H. WHITBECK 


Professor Brigham’s career as a writer in the field of the earth 
sciences extends backward more than 40 years. This long period 
is found by an inspection of his published bibliography, to divide 
into three subperiods of nearly equal length. ‘The first of these 
covers the years from 1888 to about 1902, thirteen years, during 
which time his scientific studies and writings were mainly geologic 
and physiographic. The second period dates from 1903, when his 
Geographic Influences in American History appeared, to 1916. 
With this delightful little book began a series of writings which 
reveal the author's increasing interest in human geography as dis- 
tinguished from his earlier interest in geology and physiography. 
At about the same time Miss Semple’s American History and its 
Geographic Conditions appeared, and these two books had a pro- 
nounced influence upon the geographical thinking of the time. 
Professor Brigham was a clergyman before he became a college 
professor, and those who heard his sermons say they were charac- 
terized by great lucidity of style and a deep human sympathy. 
Perhaps it was partly this training in the preparation of sermons 
that gave to his style the charm and persuasiveness that all his 
readers quickly become aware of. But still more surely that 
charm of style is an expression of the humanity and character of 
the man himself. We love to read what Brigham writes because 
his writings reveal the lovable nature of the writer. 

Perhaps it is fortunate that his earlier work was in the physical 
aspects of his field, for that experience gave him deep respect for 
natural science, and that respect is revealed constantly in his later 
writings in the field of human geography, and took pronounced 
form in his paper on The Character and Limitations of Geographic 
Influence presented before an association of history teachers in 
1905. Perhaps it was in part these years of working over and 
thinking over the problems of geology and physiography that later 
kept Professor Brigham’s feet on the ground when he came to 
devote himself to human geography. 


Geographic Influences in American History has been used as a 
reference book by most teachers of geography and history in 
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the United States for a quarter century. Its distribution must 
have reached into the hundreds of thousands. Its influence passed 
far beyond the classroom, for it was also published as a Chautau- 
qua Reading Course volume and was read and discussed in Chau- 
tauqua circles throughout the United States and beyond its bor- 
ders. In this book Professor Brigham’s delightful style comes out. 
“It reads like a story,” is the frequent comment. Many would 
say that of the twelve chapters that compose the book, the chap- 
ter dealing with the author’s own Mohawk Valley, “The East- 
ern Gateway of the United States,” is the best. Brigham knows 
every mile of the Mohawk Valley; he has spent his life amid its 
beauties; he knows its Indian lore and its romantic later history; 
and when he writes of the Valley he writes with a fulness of knowl- 
edge and depth of feeling that convert geographical description 
into literature. A similar vividness is apparent in the chapters 
dealing with the Mohawk Valley, the Erie Canal, and the New 
York Central Railway in From Trail to Railway Through the 
Appalachians. It may be of present interest to reproduce in part 
the estimate of Geographical Influences in American History, 
written in 1905 by Professor Frederick Turner, who was quite 
the best qualified American historian to review the book :* 


“The contemporaneous appearance of two works devoted 
to the discussion of the physiographic basis of American de- 
velopment is significant both of an enlarging view of the 
science of geography in this country and of the changing atti- 
tude of historical students toward their own subject. Signifi- 
cant, too, is the fact that both books are by students prima- 
rily interested in geography rather than in history. Miss 
Semple is a student of Ratzel, whose recent death is lamented 
by American scholars. He was a forerunner in the path that 
American historians must follow who view their problems 
as those arising from the study of the evolution of society 
in the American environment. Professor Brigham occupies 
the chair of geology in Colgate University, and approaches 
his work with a better training in geology than in history. 

“Professor Brigham treats his subject from the point of 
view of physiographic provinces, and like a true New Yorker, 
starts with the Eastern Gateway of the United States, by 
which he means the Hudson-Mohawk line to the Great Lakes. 
In successive chapters, New England, the Appalachians, the 


“The Journal of Geography IV (1905), 34-37 
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Great Lakes, the Prairies and the South are described, and 
then comes an interlude in the shape of a geographical inter- 
pretation of the Civil War. It may be remarked, in passing, 
that a comparison of the treatment of this subject by two au- 
thors shows interestingly how, with agreement in essentials, 
two geographers can handle the same theme quite differently, 
each with merits of his own. The arid region, the Rocky 
Mountain belt, and the Pacific Coast are next dealt with, and 
the author closes with a discussion of American destiny from 
the viewpoint of geography, and an addendum in a description 
of the study of American geographical conditions by various 
departments of the Federal government. 

“From this brief indication of the scope of his book, it is 
clear that Professor Brigham’s treatment admirably supple- 
ments and checks the work of Miss Semple. The author 
writes primarily as a geologist dealing with the elementary 
facts of the geological history of each of the great provinces, 
and proceeding to illustrate by facts of history and existing 
social and economic conditions, the geographical influence of 
each province upon its people. He does not limit himself to 
descriptive and historical illustrations, but adds predictions 
of the lines of future growth under the influence of physical 
conditions. The book is well written, and is certain to be use- 
ful in laying the geographical foundation for history in the 
schools where it may be used. But, on the whole, the geog- 
raphy, geology, and exposition of contemporaneous economic 
conditions, leave the historical data rather in the background. 

“In both of these books we have admirable features. They 
do not make the mistake of trying to state a law of histori- 
cal development in terms. of physical conditions; they are not 
attempts to rival Buckle. This is altogether praiseworthy; 
but at the same time, it must be added that they leave room 
for a more fundamenal discussion of the importance of physi- 
cal conditions in American development. They are in the 
nature of introductory and popular treatises upon a subject 
that must at some time be handled more deeply.” 


To this period, characterized by a dominant interest in the inter- 
weaving of history and geography, belongs also his book Cape 
Cod and the Old Colony. Although this volume did not appear 
until 1920, it was taking shape during the years from 1915 to 
1920. In his preface the author says of this book, “The volume 
is not a history and it is not a geography though it cannot presume 
to be quite innocent of either subject. While explaining rather 
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carefully the physical features that lie all about Cape Cod Bay, 
the real motive is the way men have used these lands and waters 
and come under their influence.” The book is a charming blend 
of science and history enlivened by beautiful description and 
touched with genuine feeling. Speaking of the hardy men of the 
Cape—amphibians, they have been called—Brigham says, ‘‘Grad- 
ually the Old Colony man shifted his major activities from the 
land to the sea, developed fishing and whaling on a large scale, 
and built up, especially on the Cape, many centers of the marine 
industry, inaugurating a carrying trade that coasted the shores 
of the Americas, reached across the Atlantic ocean to the ports of 
Europe and Africa, and found its remote goals in every great har- 
bor of the antipodes. . . . There sailors and ships’ captains that 
put out from Barnstable, Yarmouth, Brewster, Dennis, Falmouth, 
Chatham, Wellfleet, Truro, and Provincetown, learned the wide 
world, inured themselves to hardship, met the perils of shipwreck 
and filled the annals of the Cape with a glory all their own. . . . 
Thus they breathed the breath of the ocean, found their way on 
its surface and their living in its waters or beyond them, paid 
their good ministers with quintals of fish and with stranded whales, 
filled their corner shelves with shells and corals, and sent the men 
that the sea did not claim to Lexington and Bunker Hill.” 


An unsigned review appearing in the October 1920, Journal of 
Geography (XIX, 283), thus characterizes this book: 


“The book describes a region old in our history, about 
which much has been written, but with which few Americans 
of today are acquainted. ‘The influences of land, sea, and 
wind, upon the history of the region is brought out with a 
vividness that commands attention. A keen sympathetic strain 
expressed in that fine literary style of which Dr. Brigham is 
master, pervades the entire book. One cannot read without 
acquiring a sympathetic interest and desire to know more of, 
and understand better, this old section of our country; the 
people who now live there and the ones who have made it 
famous in the past, The response of the people to the nat- 
ural environment of the region is woven into the fabric of 
the narrative in a most engaging manner. This is done in 
simple non-technical terms and in such a style that the lay- 
man may read and understand. The description is clear and 
so entertaining that one may fairly picture the region as he 
reads. The story of the glacier and of the never ceasing ac- 
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tivities of the winds and waters in building and moulding the 
Cape is told in a most entrancing manner, blending con- 
stantly in it the story of the life of the region. 

“The change from the old days to the new as other por- 
tions of our country developed and came into competition; as 
manufacturing and other industries grew on the mainland to 
the west bringing their multitudes of people, and as wealth 
and the summer tourist came, is set forth in a style which 
makes clear the readaptation of the people to changed condi- 
tions. This change led to a more intelligent adjustment of 
the natural resources to an intensive type of agriculture and to 
other human activities better adapted to local environment. 
This change, with the sympathetic description of it, is best ex- 
pressed in the words of the author: “The Cape is not like this 
today. That was the old Cape that Timothy Dwight de- 
scribed more than a hundred years ago, the Cape that Tho- 
reau saw in his fugitive visits of sixty-five and seventy years 
ago. There was no railway, no wire, no steam service across 
the Bay—only sand roads and isolation.’ ” 


Professor H. H. Barrows, reviewing the book in the Geograph- 


ical Review xi (1921), 464, says in part: 








“Professor Brigham states that his object in writing the 
story of Cape Cod and the Old Colony was to show ‘the way 
men have used these lands and waters and come under their 
influence,’ to show ‘how the first colonists and those who fol- 
lowed them have adjusted themselves to the mobile conditions 
of nature and of man.’ This object he has accomplished ac- 
ceptably within the limits imposed by space and by the popu- 
lar audience for which he has written. The physical history 
of the Cape, with its moraines and outwash plain, its dunes 
and lakes, its varied and ever-changing shore line; the coming 
of the Pilgrims and the gradual extension of settlements 
around the Bay; and the changing relations of the people to 
land and sea through three full centuries—all are woven into 
a story told in a simple and charming manner for the general 
reader. Professor Brigham frankly admits that ‘the Cape 
cast its spell upon him.’ Its splendid views, its superb summer 
air, and its friendly people naturally appealed powerfully to 
such a lover of nature and of worthy men. And so he is al- 
ways ‘sympathetic,’ perhaps at times unduly so, in his consid- 
eration of the activities, character, and outlook of the people 
of the Cape.” 
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For a number of years, Brigham’s dominant interest was in the 
overlapping field of history and geography. At the Internationa! 
Geographical Congress that met in this country in 1904, he pre- 
sented a paper on Geography and History in the United States; 
and the same year he contributed to the Journal of Geography a 
paper on The Geography of the Louisiana Purchase. At the ini- 
tial meeting of the Association of American Geographers (1904) 
he submitted a paper on The Great Roads Across the Appalachians. 
This interest in the geography of the routes of the Westward 
Movement further found expression in the charming little book, 
From Trail to Railway through the Appalachians, already men- 
tioned, which appeared in 1907. Another aspect of his devotion 
to human and historical geography was his interest in problems 
dealing with population. Of three published papers on this sub- 
ject, one was read at the International Geographical Congress in 
Geneva, Switzerland, in 1908, and was published by the Royal 
Geographical Society. 

Toward the end of the second 13-year period, Professor Brig- 
ham’s interest was drawn toward the field of Economic Geog- 
raphy. In 1910 he read a paper on The Development of Wheat 
Culture in North America before a session of the British Asso- 
ciation in Winnipeg, and the next year his Commercial Geography, 
a text book for high schools, was published. This book was a long 
step forward in the field of high-school commercial geography, 
and was given an instant and hearty welcome. Although it is 
nearly twenty years since this book first came out its revised edi- 
tions are still in usé in the schools. 

Professor Brigham has had his enthusiasms as every red-blooded 
man has. One of them was his enthusiastic interest in the general 
subject of Geographical Influences. Most geographers, if not all, 
have at one time or another come under the spell of this philoso- 
phy. For a time American geographers were fond of the slogan, 
“Trace each important geographical fact backward to its causes 
and forward to its consequences.” The casual notion in geogra- 
phy was much talked about and a few geographers spoke of geo- 
graphical controls. There was a tendency to make geographical 
influence into geographical determinism. With all of Professor 
Brigham’s recognition of the genuine influence exerted upon man’s 
activities by his natural environment, he retained a high degree 
of conservatism. He insisted that a strictly scientific attitude 
among geographers must be maintained, and that cause-and-effect 
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relationships must be proved, not simply assumed. It is my opin- 
ion that no work of Brigham’s so perfectly reveals the scientific 
character of his thinking and his respect for high scholarship as 
his presidential address before the Association of American Geog- 
raphers in Chicago in December, 1914, on the subject Problems of 
Geographic Inflence*. In this masterly paper he pleads for scien- 
tific caution on the part of geographers when they treat of ques- 
tions involving geographic influence. He says at the outset of the 
address, ‘Whether we speak of influence, or response or adjust- 
ment, matters little. Terminology will grow unbidden if we are 
exact in our thinking. Here lies the weight of our theme. We all 
have a duty to do in view of the ill-founded and doubtful conclu- 
sions too often set forth, and in view of the vast extent of the un- 
known in this field. The factors of influence are not carefully 
isolated. What these forces really do and how they do it are 
not shown.” A little later he says: ‘Our convictions are in the 
right place and much has been done, but we still suffer from a 
dearth of limited local, special and proven data and a surplus of 
generalizations.” In this address he took up the problems of geo- 
graphic influence as they are related to history, to sociology, to ra- 
cial questions, and to certain other humanistic studies. His 63 
foot-note citations in that paper reveal a wide range of careful 
reading in many fields related to human geography. While fully 
recognizing the influence in a general way of the natural environ- 
ment upon early man, upon race differentiation, upon human insti- 
tutions, and upon history, he urges caution in ascribing definite re- 
sults to geographical influences when these are interlocked with 
many other kinds of influences of which we know very little. He 
points out how many racial strands, reaching far back into the 
past, enter into the making of American character, for example, 
and how difficult it is to determine how far American character 
or Japanese character or any other has been moulded by natural 
environment. But this thoughtful address does not end with neg- 
ative cautions. It offers a fruitful list of lines of investigation of 
geographical influences which await the geographer and which no 
one else is so well qualified to carry on. It gives vigorous support 
to the importance of the work of the scientific geographer and 
maintains that no other scientist is equipped to do this work. 


?Annals V (1915), 3-25, and Science, XLI (1915), 261-280. 
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How much influence this presidential address, so carefully 
worked out, had upon the geographers of the country can not, of 
course, be determined. Nor was Brigham’s the only voice counsel- 
ling caution in dealing with geographical influence; but there can 
be no doubt that the address was a timely one and an effective one. 
In so far as it came to the attention of scholars in fields related to 
geography, the address could not do otherwise than increase their 
confidence in the scholarly character of geography as interpreted 
by the (then) president of the Association of American Geogra- 
phers. 

The year 1915 may be taken as the close of the second period of 
Professor Brigham’s more than 40 years of geographical writing. 
In 1916 the first and second books of Brigham and McFarlane’s 
Essentials of Geography, for elementary schools were issued. The 
writing of these books of course preceded 1916, and so Brigham’s 
interest in elementary school geography reaches back into the 
second period of his career as a geographical writer. 

It would be a mistake to think that, during this third period 
which I have termed the Period of Educational Geography, he 
did not continue his interest and writing in other phases of the 
subject. He did, and in 1919 and 1920 three papers dealing with 
geography and the war were published. During this period also 
was written the book on Cape Cod and the Old Colony, already 
referred to; and in 1927 the Oxford Press issued The United 
States of America; Studies in Physical, Regional, Industrial and 
Human Geography, running to 300 pages. This book is made up 
largely of lectures delivered before English universities, especially 
the University of London. The lectures were prepared for an Eng- 
lish audience and are not confined to geographical matters. There 
is an explanation of our federated system of states, of our educa- 
tional system, of our racial composition, as well as chapters on 
our climate, manufacturing, transportation, and commerce. It 
has the same pleasing style as his other books, but it deals with 
matters that are quite familiar to educated Americans, though 
not to Englishmen. The book is likely to serve the needs of non- 
Americans better than of Americans. 

The greater part of the contents of Brigham and McFarlane’s 
Essentials of Geography is human geography, as such books 
should be. These books have been used extremely widely for 
many years and have done their generous part in raising the qual- 
ity of the subject matter of elementary school geography. But 
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they belong to Educational Geography and are discussed by an- 
other writer in this issue of the Annals. 

While fully recognizing the excellence of Professor Brigham’s 
work in geology and physiography, it is my opinion that his most 
valuable and most influential published works are in the field of 
human geography where his deep human interests and broad sym- 
pathies have opportunity to express themselves. It is a keen 
pleasure to me to have an opportunity to join with others in paying 
a tribute to a cherished friend whom I have known and loved for 
nearly thirty years. 











Popularizer of Geography and Geology in 
the United States 


LAWRENCE MARTIN 


The day when one remembers the school geography chiefly as 
a mask behind which dime novels might be read or as a buffer be- 
tween the body and a beating is passing. The dime novel is less 
popular. The beating is less usual. But the geography book is 
more attractive. Among those who have made it so is Albert Perry 
Brigham. 

To say that millions of his grade school geographies, thousands 
of his high school text books of physical geography, commercial 
geography, and geology, and hundreds of copies of works for col- 
lege students and of professional papers for colleagues have been 
written, published, and studied is only part of the story. Our be- 
loved colleague whose birthday was three-quarters of a century 
ago had to use a wise head and a facile pen in order to have his 
works read and reread. 

Thirty years ago when he published his Text Book of Geology, 
Brigham said: “Particularly should the student of Geology come 
the better to know the world in which he lives; to love its natural 
scenery because he understands it; to see meaning in its rocks and 
fossils and in the materials furnished by the earth’s crust to the 
common arts of man”. 

Twenty-six years ago, when Brigham wrote his /ntroduction to 
Physical Geography in collaboration with the leading American 
geologist, Grove Karl Gilbert, we were given a book which began 
with a description of Magellan’s circumnavigation of the world 
four centuries ago as one of the proofs that the earth is round. 
Thus one of Brigham’s contributions to the popularization of geo- 
graphy was built upon the use of a well-known incident of history. 

Nineteen years ago, when Brigham issued his Commercial Geo- 
graphy, he led off with a general illustration of the laws of produc- 
tion and exchange but did so by following a handful of wheat from 
the farm to the loaf of bread. What specific illustration could he 
have used that had more popular appeal than one connected with 
food? 

The three books referred to abound with similar well-chosen 
illustrations. The facts of geology, of history, of economics, and 
of many other sciences are used, but the books are works on geo- 
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graphy. They illustrate the place-relationships of man’s activi- 
ties. They explain the origin of the surface features of the earth. 
They marshall the natural resources which man utilizes. They 
explain why man today is a better and happier and more effective 
being than his ancestors were. They minimize spectacular but 
relatively unimportant phenomena like geysers and the aurora 
borealis. They bring to the fore the important associations 
of man with inanimate nature. Upon such bases is Brigham’s 
popularization of geology and geography grounded. Other mem- 
bers of our guild have cultivated this field but few of us have done 
it so effectively. 

In 1904, when the Association of American Geographers held 
its first meeting, most of the papers dealt with physiography. Brig- 
ham, however, discussed The Great Roads Across the Appala- 
chians. The theme of transportation, which he enlarged upon 
in 1907 in the book entitled From Trail to, Railway through the 
Appalachians, and upon which he had touched in 1899 in the paper 
entitled The Eastern Gateway of the United States and in 1904 
in the paper entitled Good Roads in the United States, as well as 
in many other publications, goes to the very essence of the popu- 
larization of geography. 

In the field of the relations of geography and history, however, 
Brigham was engaged in work that is more nearly original. Only 
one other of our American colleagues has done outstanding work 
in this field. When Brigham wrote Geographic Influences in 
American History, in the year 1903, he produced a work which 
every historian then and since has had to read. His papers on 
Cape Cod and the Old Colony in 1920, on The Valleys of New 
York in the American Revolution in 1928, and many others, con- 
tributed substantially to the popularization of geography because 
they forced workers in a sister subject to study geographical pub- 
lications and to cause their own students to do so. 

In addition to the themes and thoughts and words in these pub- 
lications, Brigham concerned himself seriously with the populariza- 
tion of geography through his graphic illustrations, the pictures 
and diagrams and maps in his books and papers. This is conspic- 
uously true of his grammar school geographies but is no less the 
case with his high school books. ‘The portions of topographic 
sheets of the U. S. Geological Survey which he reproduces as il- 
lustrations are well chosen. The photographs of weathering on 
stone buildings at Oxford and the maps of the sources of milk 
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supply of the cities of New York and Boston are novel and un- 
hackneyed. 

There is an unfortunate popular feeling that a mere description 
of travel is geography. Of course it is not so. Merely to say that 
one has been here and seen this and been there and heard that is 
the height of egotism. Brigham’s publications are singularly free 
from evidences of this weakness. He lived most of his life in 
Central New York. Here he had a chance to see and think and 
explain. Hence his publications with respect to his home environ- 
ment constitute real contributions to our knowledge of this region. 
He took journeys to various parts of the United States and Europe 
but he has never published a single travel paper. The result is that 
when Brigham writes, one reads; when he speaks, one listens. His 
popularization of geography is upon a sound and lasting basis be- 
cause it never descends to boasting of fruitless journeys. 

On the other hand this nestor of American geography has read 
widely in libraries. He has chosen from the writings of others 
the significant facts to illustrate his explanations of phenomena 
of the association of nature and man. He reaches back into the 
writings of others throughout the period of written history and 
draws from them some of the proofs he requires. He bases his 
style upon the best in literature. 

Few of us have been privileged to lecture repeatedly outside our 
own country. Brigham’s lectures in geography at Habana, Cuba, 
during the winter of 1930, at the University of London in 1924, 
and at the Oxford University School of Geography during four 
previous summers have resulted in a foreign picture of American 
geography of which we may well be proud. One outcome of these 
lectures in England was the volume of studies of physical, regional, 
industrial, and human geography which was published by the Ox- 
ford University Press in 1927 under the title of The United States 
of America. Brigham has also lectured at four Harvard sum- 
mer schools, at four Cornell summer schools, and at one at the 
University of Wisconsin, to say nothing of occasional lectures at 
Clark University, Columbia University, et al. Thus, by the 
spoken word during half a dozen periods abroad and nine periods 
in the United States he has spread his gospel of sound but popular 
geography and geology among those who may pass his precepts 
on to others. In addition, therefore, to the readers of Brigham’s 
books, his students through thirty-odd years at Colgate University 
and those who had the good fortune to hear his lectures at other 
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institutions will do much to keep alive the principles of sound 
knowledge in geology and geography. 

Another test of the effectiveness of a geographer’s presentation 
of his subject is the extent to which his papers are sought by perio- 
dicals outside his own field. Brigham’s contributions are to be 
found not only in geographical and geological publications but in 
such journals as the Transactions of the Oneida Historical Society, 
the Proceedings of the National Education Association, the Edu- 
cational Review, The World Today, the New York Regents Bul- 
letin, School Science, the Proceedings of the Third Annual Con- 
vention of History Teachers, the Popular Science Monthly, the 
Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, American Edu- 
cation, the Journal of Education, the Journal of the New York 
State Teachers Association, the Reports of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, the Bulletin of the Rochester Theological Seminary and the 
New York Times. 

Forty-two years ago when Brigham entered the field of geology 
and geography the former science was young and well established. 
Geography, however, was thought of as a subject for little chil- 
dren but not for mature minds. Today geography has progressed 
notably in dignity and in popularity. Many persons have con- 
tributed to its advancement. Some of them were teachers or au- 
thors or both. Some were federal or state officials. Brigham 
came over into our field from the ministry where he was in the 
midst of a brilliant career. At once he began to teach and to 
write. He thought so clearly and wrote so attractively that his 
books have always been in great demand. He lectured so per- 
suasively and pleasantly that he has been asked to lecture at the 
same institution again and again. He seized upon the weak points 
of earth science and strengthened them. He reached out into 
sister subjects and adopted their illustrations of our phenomena. 

During the last years of the sixteenth century when William 
Shakespeare was writing As You Like It he set a scene in the 
Forest of Arden. There he made the Duke soliloquize regarding 
the sweetness of the uses of adversity and then go on to speak of 
how life in the forest 

“Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing’’. 


Was it not just such a gift that made possible the populariza- 
tion of geology and geography by Albert Perry Brigham? 











Geographer-Envoy from America to Europe 
FRANK E. WILLIAMS 


International activities are of many kinds. Men may travel 
and carry ideas back to their own countries and leave impressions, 
favorable or unfavorable, among the peoples they have visited. 
Men act as representatives of governments, of societies, of busi- 
ness enterprises, and thus carry on more definite activities. Some 
are educators seeking knowledge or carrying messages by invita- 
tion of foreign groups. Ina broader sense some men develop and 
present ideas of international relationship and fellowship with or 
without extended travel in foreign lands. 


In all these ways, Albert Perry Brigham has been instrumental 
in fostering that attitude of mind which leads to the conception 
of a world-wide brotherhood of man. He is one of the few who 
early recognized that isolation of our country was a mistake and 
urged the necessity for a realization that human and economic rela- 
tions compelled a broader knowledge of and a greater sympathy 
for peoples of other lands. Consequently, throughout a long and 
fruitful life Professor Brigham has, from the lecturer’s platform, 
from the teacher's rostrum, and by means of the printed page, 
shown the importance of geographical knowledge in all human 
relations. 

With the untiring zeal of the missionary he has attended and 
contributed to international congresses on education. He has re- 
turned therefrom enriched in mind and material for the use of 
himself and his co-workers. He has attended many meetings in 
foreign countries and there has given papers and taken part in 
the discussions which have led not only to the dissemination of 
geographical knowledge, but to the stimulation of geographical 
research. His paper, The Distribution of Population in the 
United States, which was read before the Ninth International 
Geographical Congress at Geneva, July, 1908, brings out the 
European relationship to our population distribution.’ In this 
paper he points out the value of research in population distribu- 
tion and suggests that such research should have a large place in 
geographical and historical education. 


1Geographical Journal (London) XXXII (1908). 
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At several meetings of the British Association he took active 
part either with papers or in discussion. He attended the Winni- 
peg Meeting of the Association and wrote a resumé of the papers 
presented there.” As a summer lecturer, Professor Brigham 
was in demand abroad; a natural consequence of his popularity 
at home. In the summer of 1908 he was called as a lecturer to 
the Oxford University School of Geography. His popularity is 
shown by the fact that he received several invitations to return and 
he again lectured there in 1914, in 1922, and in 1924. In the lat- 
ter year he also lectured at the University of London. While 
there he was asked to deliver an address before the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society and he chose as his subject American Depend- 
ence on Foreign Products.’ In his introduction the President 
of the Society said: “Professor Brigham is well known to English 
audiences. He has on many occasions given courses of lectures 
to the School of Geography at Oxford, and he is at the present 
time engaged in giving lectures both to that School and at the 
University of London.” 

It is not the place here to review his paper, but a quotation from 
it will show the writer’s international mindedness: “It is a geo 
grapher’s conviction based on the concrete conditions which in this 
essay have been briefly outlined, that in the normal geographic 
unfolding, petty nationalism, political intrigue, and the provincial- 
ism of a frontier development will not control American relations 
to the world.”” That he handled his subject diplomatically is shown 
by the tribute paid by the President of the Society at the close of 
the address: “I must certainly congratulate him upon his great self- 
restraint, for during a great part of his lecture he touched upon 
subjects which bordered on the political, and I doubt very much 
whether any Englishman who had been discussing the subject of 
the lecture this evening would have done so without at least touch- 
ing upon the relative merits of Protection and Free Trade.” 

His ideas of international relationship are clearly set forth in 
his paper, Principles in the Determination of Boundaries,‘ in 
which he suggests that a man may approach a time when 
boundaries exist solely for “convenience of administration.” If 
such an ideal could be reached then “‘a line across a plain may be 

*Bulletin American Geographical Society XLI (1909). 


SGeographical Journal LXIII (1924). 
*The Geographical Review IX (1919). 
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as good as a mountain range, the forty-ninth parallel as useful 
as the Pyrenees.” 

Always a lover of geography for geography’s sake, he is still 
more impressed with what a knowledge of the world may do to- 
ward the training of the world’s statesmen. “If some statesmen 
had had a wider horizon in their history and their geography, the 
tragic delays and possible blunderings in Fiume, in Thrace, in Do- 
brudja and in Constantinople might have been averted. What- 
ever we may think of a league of nations, or of the League of 
Nations as it has been spread before us, if we are to cooperate 
with the well-disposed or to fight the ill-disposed, we must know 
the world.’* With this necessary knowledge of the world he 
believes that diplomats and other international representatives 
should develop the time sense. ‘‘Nothing is so important as the 
feeling for time, if we want to understand the creative method, if 
we would comprehend men’s nature and place in the world ,and if 
we would have just views of social and national growth. There is 
much unwisdom in the world because we expect God and man to 
work in a rush and bring consummations speedily to pass.’ 

One of the most important and far-reaching events that has ef- 
fected friendly relationships among geographers of the world was 
the Transcontinental Excursion of 1912. When Professor Wil- 
liam Morris Davis conceived the idea of such an excursion and 
was able to finance it through the liberal aid of a member of the 
American Geographical Society, he did for geography and geo- 
graphers an immeasurable international service. One of the most 
prominent members on that memorable excursion, the designated 
historian for the trip, and probably the most sought for companion 
by all, was Albert Perry Brigham. It was the writer’s good for- 
tune to be a member of the party and thus be able to share in the 
unusual good-fellowship and intellectual camaraderie so prevalent 
throughout the trip. It was in such an atmosphere that Professor 
Brigham was able to use his wonderful attributes of sympathy and 
understanding and thus make the geographers from foreign coun- 
tries feel that they were not merely guests, but part of the excur- 
sion, and that suggestions and comments from them would be wel- 
come. 

The main object of the excursion was, of course, that every one 


°“Geography and the War,” Journal of Geography XIX (1920). 
*“Contributions of Geography in Senior High Grades,” Journal of Geography 


XXVI (1927). 
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should obtain as “‘much first-hand knowledge as possible about the 
United States,” (*) and this aim was attained to a high degree. Ob- 
servations were made from the car windows during daylight hours, 
numerous side trips were taken to study in detail local but distinc- 
tive phenomena, photographs were taken by the thousands, and 
many a geographic problem was debated. In the words of Brig- 
ham: “All found common ground in human traits and human 
progress, and thus the excursion illustrated and promoted the unity 
of geography in its diversity. . . . . In such an event as the 
Transcontinental Excursion it is difficult, and happily it is not 
necessary, to separate the personal from the professional and sci- 
entific experience. We might say that in these memorable two 
months human geography was raised to focal intensity, in which 
no one cared to distinguish between geography and the gea- 
grapher.”’ 

But it is not an easy matter to conduct such an excursion and 
carry on without friction. The perfectly conceived itinerary as 
developed by Professor Davis and Mr. Joerg would have failed 
of its full fruition had any misunderstanding arisen among the 
members of the excursion. That no friction developed was largely 
due to the watchfulness of some of the American geographers, 
among whom none was more in evidence than Professor Brigham. 
Many instances might be cited of his tact, his wisdom, and his 
friendly diplomacy. 

His knowledge of and clear presentation of events in American 
history helped to clear many an interesting point of population dis- 
tribution and other human relationships of geography. The daily 
bulletin issued on the train contained, on October 10th, the fol- 
lowing: 


“CHATTANOOGA VISIT SHORTENED BY REGRETTABLE SACRIFICE 
OF LOOKOUT MOUNTAIN 


“Various delays of our train prevented the visit to Lookout 
Mountain, where members of the party were to hear Professor 
Brigham give a description of this well-known battle in its geo- 
graphical and historical setting. European and American 
members alike had looked forward in great anticipation to this 
event and were deeply disappointed that they could not hear 
him picture the ‘Battle above the Clouds.’ ” 


*Brigham, A. P., History of the Excursion, Memorial Volume of The Trans- 
continental Excursion of 1912 (New York, 1915). 
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Professor Brigham’s contribution to the Transcontinental Ex- 
cursion can not be over-estimated, especially along those lines that 
led to better understanding between European and American 
geographers. What greater international activity can man per- 
form than that of breaking down aversions and disarming suspi- 
cions among nationalities? In this, as in his other international 
relations, Albert Perry Brigham stands supreme. 














Educator 


Rosert M. Brown 


Professor A. P. Brigham’s entrance to the field of geographic 
education came at a critical stage in the history of geography. As 
a school subject geography had passed rapidly from the wonder 
stage to the gazetteer stage and was then emerging as the so called 
“new geography” into the physiographic stage. In all these phases 
there was a faint but somewhat neglected emphasis on the organic 
side and a tendency to forget the Reclusan definition which based 
the study on relationships between the earth and man. In 1904, 
the newly organized Association of American Geographers com- 
prised among its members most of the active teachers and inves- 
tigators in the field of geology (among them Professor Brigham) 
and there was every reason to expect an expansion ot the physical 
phases of geography. Professor Brigham’s interests and his as- 
sociations would almost of necessity make him a strong advocate 
and exponent of the physiographic aspect of geography, yet his 
writings demonstrate clearly that early, possibly earlier than many 
others, he was convinced that much of the physical geography 
should be reserved for the high school years and that the geo- 
graphy in the lower schools should emphasize the human side. 

In 1907, one of the first expressions of this is found in the pre- 
face of From Trail to, Railway. “This book grows out of the 
conviction that geography in the schools must return somewhat to 
human interests. In saying this the author will scarcely need to 
defend himself against the charge of undervaluing physiography. 
It is only a question of wise adaptation to youthful students.’”* 

Later, in 1909, in a round table discussion before the Associa- 
tion of American Geographers, Professor Brigham defined and 
outlined the limitations of the organic side of geography and the 
fruitful discussion that followed probably for the first time brought 
a clearer conception of the value and scope of this phase of geo- 
graphy to many who afterwards contributed to the literature of 
grammar and secondary school geography. 

On the other hand Professor Brigham has always been a strong 
advocate of physical geography as a high school subject. Tabula- 


1From Trail to Railway (Boston, 1907), Preface. 
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tions and descriptions had no appeal for him: there must be a 
logical development of the subject matter. ‘One author has 
called it (geography) the science of distribution, but well adds 
that because it is a science it cannot rest in a mere record, but must 
have causes.’ 

The systematic classification of land forms in terms of cycles 
and the doctrine of a base level of erosion as the final stage of 
the cycle formed the theme of the new gography as it was presented 
by Davis, Powell, Gilbert and others during the last decade of the 
nineteenth century. This description in terms of development 
made a strong appeal to the scientific minded. ‘‘The new move- 
ment has simply applied the evolutionary principle to geography, 
giving it the life and freedom which this doctrine has imparted to 
all other sciences in our day.’ 

Thirty years later, after physical geography had had its trial 
in the high schools and had not survived, we find Professor Brig- 
ham advocating the study of the subject in other words but with 
much the same import. “I think strong courses in physical geo- 
graphy should find place here [Senior High School]. I include 
physiography, both processes and form, glacial geology, clima- 
tology, and, where out-of-door conditions favor, some knowledge 
of the succession of rocks. Of many reasons for urging the revival 
of these subjects, I specially emphasize a single one. They are 
the only possible subjects in a high school curriculum to develop 
the time sense. Nothing is so important as the feeling for time, 
if we want to understand the creative method, if we would com- 
prehend men’s nature and place in the world, and if we would 
have just views of social and national growth. There is much 
unwisdom in the world because we expect God and man to work 
in a rush and bring consummations speedily to pass. I shall not 
I trust, burn my fingers on a political subject, if I say that fewer 
people would condemn their country for caution in international 
action if they had a sense of the age-long patience of the universe. 
I once said that no man should be let to escape into the pulpit until 
he had had a course in historical geology. I am not asking for 
such courses in high schools. The study of processes of sedimen- 
tation, uplift, denudation, of land forms, of glaciers and the ice 

"The New Geography,” Popular Science Monthly, XLVIII (1896), 815 


et sq, 


* Ibid. 
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age, and of some other themes in physical geography will do the 
work to a degree of effectiveness.’”* 

Physical geography was a fifth wheel in the science curriculum 
of the high school courses. Botany, Chemistry, Physics and Physi- 
ology were firmly established. The history of the fifth science has 
been a fitful one. Physical geography displaced geology or as- 
tronomy in its flow of popularity following the text books of Tarr, 
Gilbert and Brigham, and Davis, but the ebb soon set in and grad- 
ually it too in many schools was displaced. The effectiveness and 
need of the subject so forcibly stated by Brigham never reached 
the consciousness of the authorities and consequently inadequately 
prepared teachers soon sounded the death knell of the subject in 
many high schools, and curriculum makers began making eyes at 
a new comer—general science. Professor Brigham writes at this 
time “I have been shocked to see the pitiable shreds of geography 
that emerge in some of the outlines of combined subjects. Nor 
can geography do its work in that smattering which too often re- 
sults in courses in general science. In a list of secondary electives 
sent me by the Bureau of Education in Washington, geography is 
not named, and general science appears in large numbers. This 
chopping up of geography into social aggregates or general-science 
combinations is to be regretted. My experience is that it is only 
on rare occasions that we like to turn our steaks, chops, roasts, and 
potatoes into hash.’’® 

For both grammar and high schools, Professor Brigham pre- 
pared textbooks in geography. His Text Book of Geology pub- 
lished in 1900 might have been used more extensively than it was 
in secondary schools had not physical geography been the popular 
subject at the time. The teacher’s guide for the Geology was par- 
ticularly well conceived and had for a feature outlines of geological 
field excursions for most of the large American cities. In 1902 
with G. K. Gilbert, Professor Brigham brought out his /ntroduc- 
tion to Physical Geography. 

The book was adapted to the earlier stages of the high school 
course. It followed the general type of all the physical geogra- 
phies of the period so far as the subject matter and illustrations 
were concerned but its text was in general couched in language 


*“Contribution of Geography in Senior High Grades,” Journal of Geography 
XXVI (1927), 168. 

’“Geography as a Cultural Factor in Education,” Proceedings of the Ohio State 
Educational Conference, Ninth Annual Session, April 1929, 252-261. 
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more fitting to the pupils for whom it was intended than some of 
the others. 

In 1911, Professor Brigham still with the secondary school in 
mind presented his Commercial Geography. His belief in type 
studies which he had used somewhat in his physical geography, his 
tendency to concrete statements and avoidance of the abstract 
were particularly apparent in this book. The volume marked an 
advance in this field of study; and his ideals for the work, stated 
in the preface, show a full appreciation of the problem and a 
realization of the state of commercial geography teaching at the 
time. “It has been sought to place orderly and cumulative em- 
phasis on general principles; to use sparingly statistics of tempo 
rary value; to give little attention to industrial processes except 
as they have geographic meaning and to present industry and com- 
merce as organic, evolutionary and world-embracing, responding 
to natural conditions and to the spirit of discovery and invention, 
and closely woven with the higher life of man.’”* 


Geographic Influences in American History appearing in 1903 
was a successful attempt to combine the materials of American 
history and geography. The book is an expression of his con- 
stantly reiterated belief that other branches of knowledge have a 
great need for geography and that geography has a corresponding- 
ly great need for the others. “Every geographer should have his 
minor studies in some other science of man, and no young his- 
torian should be allowed to escape who is not grounded in the 
principles of physical geography and who has not looked through 
the geographer’s eye at the impress made by nature on man.” And 
again, ‘“Geography offers help and cooperation to all sciences that 
deal with man—anthropology, ethnology, history, sociology, eco- 
nomics, psychology, and comparative religion—and from each of 
these geography will gather data for its own perfecting. 


“The historian, for example, needs from the geographer a fuller 
knowledge of environmental workings, and the geographer re- 
ceives in turn much from the historian. The old geography knew 
little of the causal and historical, and some of the old history 
might just as well have been staged on a flat platform projected 
into the interplanetary ether.” 


‘Commercial Geography (Boston 1911), Preface. 
™Problems of Geographic Influence,” Pres. Address before the A.A.G. Annals, 
V (1915) 16. 
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In 1916, with the Essentials of Geography (with C. T. McFar- 
lane) in two volumes, Professor Brigham entered the grammar 
school field. 

Here he brought together his two fields of interest, up to this 
time somewhat carefully separated. ‘‘In this series of texts it is 
recognized that the physical and the human are coordinate branches 
of geography. Every important phase of physical geography is 
suficiently covered but care has been taken not to give it the em- 
phasis which is suited only to the high school or the college.’”* 

These books, distinguished possibly above everything else for 
the clarity of their maps, easily won a place among the best text- 
books for grammar schools and became recognized factors in the 
field of geographic education. 

In addition to preparing textbooks for use in the schools Pro- 
fessor Brigham’s influence was potent on committees which had 
for their objectives the outlining of courses and recommendation 
of courses for the schools. He presented the Preliminary Report 
of the Committee on Physical Geography of the National Educa- 
tion Association in 1898; and in 1919, the Report of the Com- 
mittee on Geographic Education to the Educational Congress at 
Albany. 

His work strikes quickly at the heart of a problem and he had 
litte patience with cant in education. The fads and catch words 
of the day, mere restatements or reemphases of older doctrines 
of yesterday, seemed at times to him to be assimilating too large 
a share in geographic discussions and the child and the subject 
too little. ‘Some things reconcile me to Victorian times, for ex- 
ample, when the twentieth century reporter multiplies that worth- 
less word ‘colorful’; when the pedagogues forever talk about 
“tool subjects” and “skills”, and when they imagine that the doc- 
trine of interest or the use of problems had been unknown until 
they uncovered it. I would not depend more on intelligence quo- 
tients than on common sense and the slow unfolding of young 
lives. I would use these new things with caution and not as if I 
could measure the immortal spirit with a yardstick. I am not 
against modern education. In so far as it uses the progress of 
science, the amelioration of suffering, the growth of charity, and 
the broadening of thought, I would stay with the education of 
the twentieth century.’” 

8Essentials of Geography, 2 vols. (New York 1926), Preface. 

*“Geography as a Cultural Factor in Education,” cit., 252. 
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And again in the same talk: “One old teacher of mine changed 
the current of my life. He did not subject me to intellectual meas- 
urements, but, in my junior year as a lecturer in natural history 
he thrilled me with the story of nature. A keen and devout man, 
there is on record a prayer of his in which he thanks God for 
‘making the great and wide immensities of space and time home- 
like, near, and familiar to my heart’. Revile ‘subjects’ as you 
will, prate about the ‘child’ as you may, such a teacher of such 
a subject needs little modern pedagogy.” 

Valedictorian of his Class in the days of much Latin and Greek, 
representing his college in the Intercollegiate Latin Contest and 
winning first prize in competition with the best schools of the day, 
and for a number of years a minister of the Church, his training 
would hardly seem today a good preparation for a scientific career: 
but it leads a writer in American Education to state “that a class- 
ical education does not unfit a man for scientific studies, but rather 
lays the foundation for eminent success. In Professor Brigham’s 
case, the rather rigid, traditional education, discredited in our day, 
gave him a discipline of mind, a command of languages, and a 
broad outlook upon life that has enabled him to perform unusual 
service in the field of science.””*° 

With such a preparation, it is easy to undertsand that Professor 
Brigham would be a strong advocate of culture in education and 
that he would take every opportunity to bring out the value and 
the need of cultural aims in geography teaching. Culture, which 
he defines as “the refining of the mental and moral life,” he 
feared might be neglected or forgotten in this “age of abnormal 
stress on utility and a wearisome succession of technical educa- 
tional isms, baffling to the student, and appalling to the teacher.” 

“Geography is doing well in the grades and higher school and 
is doing nothing or next to nothing in most secondary schools. 
Principals, superintendents, and the committees who toil conscien- 
tiously at making courses of study, too often do not know our 
subject and have no notion of its value in training for thought, in 
vocational outlook, in broadening the citizen in personal culture 
and intellectual satisfaction. 

“T use the word culture, and do not throw it down as outworn. 
Not all our efforts in education need be conscientiously aimed at 
vocation, or even at citizenship. We may even say so much about 

American Education, XXIII (1920), 312. 


11Geography as a Cultural Factor in Education, cit., 24. 
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‘attitudes’ and citizenship that these ideas will become hackneyed 
to teachers who want to do their best for their children and their 
country.” 

The requirements of a cultured man are many and broad but 
among these Professor Brigham names two: such a man is at home 
in nature and he has an appreciation of the human environment. 
“No other theme than ours in the elementary or secondary curri- 
culum so calls out the imagination or helps so much towards seeing 
the invisible. 

“This is our earth, the only sphere that we have well in hand, it 
is what we are chiefly concerned about, and to know it is the foun- 
dation and much of the superstructure of culture.’’* 

“We are yet curiously mixed in the country. We have high 
altruism, a thoughtless sentimental pacifism, and sound interna- 
tionalism growing in some minds. With these qualities are na- 
tional conceit, an isolationism absurd to consider in the twentieth 
century, and a dense ignorance of the men and motives of other 
lands. Culture, the arts, great thoughts, real literature, all that 
joins itself to the best in history, to the noblest achievements of 
the race—these ideals have no easy road in this age of speed and 
change, an age in which bureaucratic influences threaten to engulf 
and standardize, for bread-and-butter purposes, all our educa- 
tion.””"* 

Calm and sure in the belief that the value of geographic train- 
ing will not long be overlooked, Professor Brigham now and then 
visions the advance of the subject. 


“The next thirty years will go far to achieve the growth and 
realize the aims that will round out a century since gazeteer geog- 
raphy held the field. Geography will, we believe, become a car- 
dinal theme in elementary and secondary teaching that our youth 
may be fitted to live in a world of nature, of resources, of races 
and nations. There is, perhaps no other subject which so well 
pictures what that world is and so effectually links together and 
utilizes the combined harvest of the natural and the social sciences. 
Out of such perfected geographic training will come not only ef- 
fective intelligence for citizenship but the training of experts for 

‘2Contribution of Geography in Senior High Grades, cit., 166. 


13Geog. as a Cultural Factor in Education, cit., 255. 
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commercial undertakings, and for the intensive study of new or 
little-known regions.’’** 

All this shows Professor Brigham’s interest in geographic edu- 
cation and the spread of geographic knowledge; it demonstrates 
what he considers the vital parts of the subject; and it illustrates 
and emphasizes his conceptions of the lasting value of geographic 
study. He has watched with interest the gradual change of the 
subject matter to its present status, he has been a factor in this 
change and his plea for broad consideration still rings with pur- 
poseful meaning. Those who follow his printed word have found 
him a safe and a sane guide to follow and, much more, those who 
have listened to his masterful presentations have gained inspira- 
tion in addition. Whether among other qualities he is also a 
prophet cannot yet be said, but what he sees for geography in 
education is a goal towards which it is not too much to hope and 
strive. 

15“Geographical Education,” Smithsonian Report, 1919 (Washington, 1921), 
487-496. 
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